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STORMING QUEBEC. 


Written soon after the great fire in Quebec, in the Spring of 1545, 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


As the conquest of Canada seems to have been a leading object in our 
two defensive wars with Great Britian, we would respectfully call the 
attention of all those whose patriotism is not ‘‘run” in a pair of ballet 
moulds, to the present juncture of affairs in Quebec. We are firmly per- 
suaded that that redoubtable city might be easily overcome, if a well ar- 
ranged descent were made upon it, without a moment’s delay. And if 
Capt. Polk would but commission us to fit out that great lazy leviathan, 
the Ohio, which lies basking its crocodile back in Boston harbor, and 
permit us to man and arm it with such men and arms as we wot of, we 
would engage to reduce that American Gibraltar in ten days, without the 
loss of a single drop of blood. Who cares for Wolfe and Montgomery ? 
Brave men they were, in a certain sort of fashion; but they did “ not 
know anything about war,” about overcoming enemies; they had not the 
gospel knack of taking a city. Their tactics and tools were all short- 
sighted and short-bitted. The difficulty with them and all of their kind 
was this—they could not get at the enemy.—They pushed thousands of 
their foes into eternity on the points of their bayonets; their cannon 
fenced the plains of Abraham with windrows of dead men; but they 
never killed an enemy. Enemies are as immortal as any malignant 
Spirits, and you might as well hope to shoot sin stone dead, as to shoot 
anenemy. There is but one way given under heaven by which one can 
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kill an enemy, and that is, by putting coals of fire upon his head ; that 
does the business for him at once. Lie in wait for him, and when you 
catch him in trouble, faint from hunger or thirst, or shivering with cold, 
spring upon him like a good Samaritan, with your hand, eyes, tongue, 
and heart full of good gifts. Feed him, give him drink, and warm him 
with clothing and words of kindness; and he is done for. You have 
killed an enemy and made a friend at one shot. 

Now, as we were saying, we should like to be put in command of the 
Ohio for thirty days. We would trundle out all that was made of iron, 
except the anchor, cable and marlinspike—we would not save a single 
cutlass, though it had been domesticated to a cheese knife. Then the 
way we would lade down the huge vessel to the water’s edge with food 
and covering for human beings, should be a marvel in the carrying trade, 
The very ballast should be something good to eat.—Let’s see—yes—we 
have it! The ballast should be round clams, or the real quahaugs,— 
heavy as cast iron, and capital for roasting. Then we would build 
along up, filling every square inch with well cured provisions. We 
would have a hogshead of bacon mounted into every port-hole, each’ of 
which should discharge fifty hams a minute when the ship was brought 
into action. And the state-rooms should be filled with well-made gar- 
ments, and the taut cordage, and the long tapering spars should be fes- 
tooned with boy’s jackets and trowsers. ‘Then, when there should be no 
more room for another codfish or herring, or sprig of -catnip, we would 
run up the white flag of peace, and, ere the moon changed, it should 
wave in triumph in the harbor of Quebec. We would anchor under the 
silent cannon of her Gibraltar, and open our duttertes upon the hungry 
and houseless thousands begging bread on the hot ashes of their dwellings. 
We would throw as many hams into the city, in twenty-four hours, as 
there were bomb-shells and cannon-balls thrown into Keil by the be- 
sieging armies. We would barricade the low, narrow streets, where 
live the low and hungry people, with loaves of bread. We would throw 
up a breast-work clear around the market place, of barrels of flour, pork 
and beef; and in the middle, we would raise a stock of salmon and cod- 
fish as large as a small Methodist meeting house, with a steeple to it, and 
a bell in the steeple; and the bell should ring to all the city bells ; and 
the city bells should ring to all the people to come to market and buy 
provisions, “ without money and without price.” And white flags should 
every where wave in the breeze, on the vanesof steeples, on mast-heads, 
on flag-staves along the embattled walls, on the ends of willow sticks 
borne by the romping, laughing, trooping children. All the blood-colored 
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drapery of war should bow and blush before the stainless standard of 
Peace, and generations of Anglo-Saxons should remember, with mutual 
felicitations, THe CoNnQuEsT OF THE WuHiTEe FLAG; or, The Storm- 
ing of Quebec. 








“WHAT A SOLDIER ENLISTS FOR.” 


BY A. G. COMINGS. 


When the battle strife was raging, on the field, Resaca de la Palma, a 
brave fellow was discovered who had lost both legs by a cannon shot from 
the Mexicans. His life-blood was fast flowing away, when he was dis- 
covered by those who were pressing on to the dreadful strife. That fel- 
low-feeling which is always found in a greater or less degree to exist 
among those of the same fraternity, towards one in distress, caused the 
soldiers who were pressing onward to the work of death to tarry, as if to 
minister to the relief of a dying comrade. But the dying look of the fal- 
len man refused their attentions. With his hand he pointed to the place 
where the battle was raging—he urged them forward, saying, “ This is 
only what a soldier enlists for.” 

A soldier, writing from the fort opposite Matamoras, took occasion to 
speak of what would probably be their situation and their fate, and con- 
cluded an important sentence in the following words; “ Some of us,” 
said he, “ will get our pates cracked ; but that is our profession.” 

It is not to be questioned that a soldier who had seen yivers of blood 
flowing on the battle fields of Europe knew “ what a soldier enlists for.” 
It is not to be disputed that one who had seen his comrades fall under 
the war-axe of the Indian savages knew that it was an important part 
of a soldier’s profession to “ get his pate cracked.” 

When we are asked what a soldier enlists for, we may give an answer 
in plain and simple language. We may say, “ He enlists to be killed on 
the field of battle, and to be buried like a dog, or become food for vul- 
tures.” 

Shrink not back from this, you patriotic mother, who encourage your 
son to enlist. Remember “ what a soldier enlists for.” Did not soldiers 
kill soldiers, there would be no use made of soldiers. A few would be 
sufficient to conquer the world, if none were to be killed. But those na- 
tions who give up the greatest number of men to be killed, conquer there- 
by. It is understood that many are tobe killed. So it is considered 
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necessary to enlist the more. There will be no victory in war, until sol- 
diers are killed. That is, then, ‘* what a soldier enlists for.” Mourn not, 
O mother, for the fall of that son, whom you encouraged to enlist. You 
appointed him to this death, when you sanctioned his enlistment. He 
receives the reward of a soldier; an unpitied death, and an unknown 
grave. It was your choice, when you encouraged him to enlist. 

Shrink not from the mangled remnant of your husband, affectionate 
woman, when he returns from the battle field, with large parts of his 
well-formed body torn away by cannon shot. That is “ what a soldier 
enlists for.” Did you encourage him to enlist? If so, you doomed him 
to this misery. For hearkening to your advice, he is now no more your 
noble lord, walking by your side in the majesty and glory of his manhood 
and strength. 

Dry up those scalding tears, fair and beautiful sister of the fallen. 
Did not your eye kindle to unusual brilliancy, as you said to that brother, 
‘* Be brave—enlist.” Weep not now, though he comes back no more. 
You placed him under the blow of him who unfeelingly cleft his noble form 
asunder. It is not reason that you should weep. You were the first to 
prepare the sacrifice. Shrink not while the warm blood of your victim 
is smoking upon the altar which you have reared to the god of war. 

Aged father! why do you moan thus piteously over your son who has 
fallen in battle. Have not your lengthened years taught you what a sol- 
dier enlists for? Did you not know that your exhortation to that high 
spirited youth, when you said to him, “ Enlist, enlist,” had a plain mean- 
ing which might be expressed by saying, ‘* Consent to be shot,—consent 
to be shot.””, Your years should have taught you wisdom. Has your 
unwise course brought to you unwelcome knowledge? Have you sent 
away the staff of your old age, not knowing that what a soldier enlists for 
i3 to bekilled? You are to die alone, without a son to hold your head 
when sick, or to take you from your bed of languishing when the deep 
sorrows of your loneliness shall prove most real. Oh! had you but con- 
sidered what it is that a soldier enlists for—but it was hid from your un- 
derstandinz. 

Old age shall be left unpitied and uncared for, when he has given his son 
to die on the battle field; the lonely widow, whose husband’s blood bought 
victory, shall sigh away her life, and light her wasted fingers to her cease- 
less toil, unpensioned and unpitied ; and disconsolate children shall many 
a long day sit under the deep shade of orphan-poverty, and cry in their 
grief, “ father, O father—BREAp ;” but to them no kind father’s voice shall 
ever again speak, nor his hand be stretched out to supply their wants. 

To bring about these ends is what soldiers enlist for. 
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PROGRESS; A POEM. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


We copy the following from an English quarterly magazine for July, edited by Mr. Prince :— 


On! ye have glorious duties to fulfil, 

Nor faint, nor fear upon the weary way, 

Ye who with earnest rectitude of will 
Marshal the millions for the moral fray ; 

Ye who with vollied speech and volant lay, 

’ Gainst the dark crowd of social ills engage— 
Lead us from out the darkness to the day 

We languish to behold ; exalt the age, 


And write your names in fire on Truth’s unspotted page. 


With hopeful heart, and faith-uplifted brow, 
Press on, Crusaders, for the goal is near ! 

Desert and danger are behind, and now 

Sweet winds and waters murmurinourear; 
And plenteous signs of peaceful life appear, 

And songs of solace greet us as we go, 

And o’er the horizon’s rim, not broad, but clear, 
The light of a new morning seems to flow— 


We journey sunwards on! and hail the uprising glow! 


In the sad wilderness we’ve wandered long, 
Thirsting amid the inhospitable sand, 

Cheered by that burden of prophetic song 

‘The clime, the time of freedom is at hand,” 
And lo! upon the threshold of the land, 

We strive and hope, keep patient watch and wait ; 
And few and feeble are the foes that stand 
Between us and our guerdon.—Back, proud gate, 


That opes into the realm of Freedom’s high estate ! 


Not ours, perchance, the destiny to see 

The unveiled glories of her inner bower, 

But myriads following in our steps shall be 

Equal partakers of the coming hour. 

The unencumbered heritage, the dower, 

With its full fruits is theirs, with all its store 

Of fine fruition, and exalted power, 

And Truth shall teach them her transcendent lore— 


“Man towards the Perfect Good advanceth evermore !”’ 


And in our upward progress through the past, 

What giant evils have been trodden down ! 

Dread deeds, which struck the shrinking soul aghast, 
Branding the dooer with unblest renown ; 

The inquisitor’s harsh face, and gloomy gown, 

Girt with a thousand torture tools; the flame 

In whose fierce folds the martyr won his crown, 

Are gone into the darkness whence they came ;— 


There let them rust and rot, in God’s insulted name ! 
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Knowledge hath left the hermit’s ruined cell, 
The narrow convent and the cloister’s gloom, 
With world-embracing wings to soar and dwell 
’Mid purer ether, and sublimer room. 

The vollied lightnings of her press consume 

The tyrant’s strength, and strike the bigot blind ; 
Day after day its thunders sound the doom 

Of some old wrong, too hideous for the mind 


Which reason hath illumed—which knowledge hath refined. 









Knowledge hath dignified the sons of toil, 

And taught them where pure pleasures may be won; 
The peasant leaves his ploughshare in the soil 

For mental pastime when the day is done ; 

The swart-faced miner, shut from breeze and sun, 
While nature reigns in beauty unsubdued— 

Creeps from his caverned workshop, deep and dun, 
And in his hovel’s fire-lit solitude 


Storeth his craving mind with not unwholesome food. 


’ Mid the harsh clangor of incessant wheels, 
Beside the stithy and the furnace-blaze, 

Some soul, still hungering and enlarging, feels 
The silent impulse of her quickning rays ; 

In the lone loom-cell, where, for weary days, 
And weary nights, the shuttle flies amain ; 
With his white web the weaver weaveth lays 
To speed his labor, or beguile his pain :— 


Lays which the world shall hear, and murmur o'er again ! 


Proud halls re-echo with exalted song, 

With wise instruction or impassioned speech ;— 
And who outnumbers the heart-listening throng ? 
The artisan, who learns that he may teach, 
Longing, acquiring, holding, like the leech, 

He cries, ‘* Give, give !”” with unalloyed desire. 
No point of knowledge seems beyond his reach : 
Effort begets success, and higher, higher, 


Like eagles towards the sun, his full-fledged thoughts aspire ! 


Nor is there danger in the liberal gift 

Of soul-seed cast abroad by genius’ hand ; 

Not weeds, but flowers and stems shall lift 

Their forms of grace and grandeur o’er the land. 
Like that proud tree, by eastern breezes fanned, 
From kindred roots a mighty forest made, 

A brotherhood of branches shall expand 

From the great myriad mind, affording shade, 


Strength, shelter, and supply, when outer storms invade. 





And by this patient gathering of the thought, 

And by this peaceful exercise of will, 

What wonders have been nursed, matured, and wrought, 
What other wonders will they not fulfil ? 
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Upheaves the valley, yawns the opposing hill, 
Man and his hand-work sweep triumphant through ; 
Time halts, space narrows, prejudice stands still 
And dwindles in the distance; high and new 

Are all our dreams and deeds—yet much remains to do. 


Hail to the lofty minds, the truthful tongues, 
Linked in an universal cause, as now, 
Which break no rights, which advocate no wrongs, 
Firm to the loom and faithful to the plough ! 
Commerce send out thy multifarious prow 
Laden with goodly things for every land ; 
Labor uplift thy sorrow-shaded brow, 
Put forth thy strength of intellect and hand, 
And plenty, peace, and joy, may round thy homes expand. 


Hail? mighty Science! Nature’s conquering lord ! 
Thou star-crowned, steam-winged, fiery-footed power ! 
Hail! gentle arts! whose hues and forms afford 
Refined enchantments for the tranquil hour ! 
Hail! tolerant teachers of the world, whose dower 
Of spirit-wealth outweighs the monarch’s might ! 
Blest be your holy mission! may it shower 
Blessings like rain, and bring by human right, 

To all our hearts and hearths, love, liberty, and light ! 





A PLEA FOR PEACE. 


I would call on Americans, by their love of our country, its great ideas, 
its real grandeur, its hopes, and the memory of its fathers—to come and 
help save that country from infamy and ruin. I would call on Christians, 
who believe that Christianity is a truth, to lift up their voice, public and 
private, against the foulest violation of God’s law, this blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit of Christ, this worst form of infidelity to man and God. I 
would call on all men, by the one nature that is in you, by the great hu- 
man heart beating alike in all your bosoms, to protest manfully against 
this desecration of the earth, this high treason against both man and God. 
Teach your rulers that you are Americans, not Slaves; Christians, not 
heathen ; men, not murderers, to kill for hire! You may effect little in 
this generation, for its head seems crazed and its heart rotten. But 
there will bea day after to-day. It is for you and me to make it better ; 
a day of peace, when nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation ; 
when all shall indeed be brothers, and all blest. Do this—you shall be 
worthy to dwell in this beautiful land; Christ will be near you; God 
work with you—and bless you forever.— Rev, T. Parker's Sermon. 
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THE BEAUTY OF PEACE: 
BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


‘“ Power itself has not half the might 
Of gentleness."—Lrigu Hunr. 


Will you pardon me, courteous reader, if instead of a story, I give you 
something more like a sermon? If you ask why I suppose it will not 
suit you as well, I may answer playfully in the language of old Dr. May- 
hew of Boston, who sometimes indulged in a vein of pleasantry not usual 
with clergymen in his Puritanic times. Being asked what was the reason 
that the Council of Bishops voted the Song of Solomon into the Bible and 
the Wisdom of Solomon out, he replied, ‘“‘ Indeed I cannot tell; except 
that mankind have always preferred songs to wisdom.” 

Moreover you may listen more ¢oldly to the advocacy of peace. princi- 
ples than to other wise words; because few men professing to believe the 
Christian religion, venture to deny their truth, while at the same time all 
agree in giving them a sort of moonlight reputation, a will-o’-the-wisp 
foundation, as beautiful but impracticable theories. But I cannot help feel- 
ing a strong hope, amounting to faith, that the world will be at last redeemed 
trom the frightful vortex of sin and misery into which it has been drawn 
by the prevailing law of Force. And surely it is a mission worth living 
for, that the Christian doctrine of overcoming evil with good is not merely 
a beautiful sentiment, as becoming to the religious soul as pearls to the 
maiden’s bosom, but that it is really the highest reason, the bravest man- 
liness, the most comprehensive philosophy, the wisest political econ- 
omy. 

The amount of proof that it is so, seems abundant enough to warrant 
the belief that a practical adoption of peace principles would be always 
safe, even with the most savage men, and under the most desperate cir- 
cumstances, provided there was a chance to have it distinctly understood 
that such a course was not based on cowardice, but on principle. 

When Capt. Back went to the Polar regions, in search of his friend 
Capt. Ross, he fell in with a band of Esquimaux, who had never seen a 
white man. ‘The chief raised his spear to hurl it at the stranger’s head ; 
but when Capt. Back approached calmly and unarmed, the spear dropped 
and the rude savage gladly welcomed the brother man, who had trusted 
inhim. Had Capt. Back adopted the usual maxim that it is necessary 
to carry arms in such emergencies, he would probably have occasioned 
his own death, and that of his companions. 

Raymond, in his Travels, says: ‘The assassin has been my guide in 
the defiles of Italy, the smuggler of the Pyrenees has received me with a 
welcome in his secret paths. Armed, I should have been the enemy of 
both; unarmed, they have alike respected me. In such expectation, I 
have long since laid aside all menacing apparatus whatever. Arms may 
indeed be employed against wild beast; but men should never forget 
that they are no defence against the traitor. They may irritate the 
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wicked and intimidate the simple. The man of peace has a much more 
sacred defence—his character.” 

Perhaps the severest test to which the peace principles were ever put, 
was in Ireland during the memorable rebellion of 1798. During the ter- 
rible conflict, the Irish Quakers were continually between two fires. ‘The 
Protestant party viewed them with suspicion and dislike because they re- 
fused to fight or pay military taxes: and the fierce multitude of insurgents 
deemed it sufficient cause for death, that they would neither profess belief 
in the Catholic religion nor help them fight for Irish freedom. Victory 
alternated between the two contending parties, and as usual in civil war, 
the victors made almost indiscriminate havoc of those who did not march 
under their banners. It was a perilous time for all men; but the Qua- 
kers alone were liable to a raking fire from both sides. Foreseeing calam- 
ity, they had nearly two years before the war broke out, publicly destroyed 
all their guns, and other weapons used for game. But this pledge of pa- 
cific intentions was not sufficient to satisfy the government which required 
warlike assistance at their hands. ‘Threats and insults were heaped upon 
them from all quarters; but they steadfastly adhered to their resolution 
of doing good to both parties and harm to neither. ‘Their houses were 
filled with widows and orphans, with the sick, the wounded and the dying, 
belonging both to the loyalists and the rebels. Sometimes, when the 
Catholic insurgents were victorious, they would be greatly enraged to 
find Quaker houses filled with Protestant families. They would point 
their pistols, and threaten death, if their enemies were not immediately 
turned into the street, to be massacred. But the pistol dropped, when 
the Christian mildly replied, “ Friend, do what thou wilt, I will not harm 
thee, or any other human being.” Not even amid the savage fierceness 
of civil war, could men fire at one who spoke such words as these. They 
saw that this was not cowardice, but bravery much higher than their 
own. 

On one occasion, an insurgent threatened to burn down a Quaker house, 
unless the owner expelled the Protestant women and children, who had 
taken refuge there. “I cannot help it,” replied the Friend: “ So long as 
Ihave a house, I will keep it open to succor the helpless and the dis- 
tressed, whether they belong to thy ranks, or to those of thine enemies. 
If my house is burned, I must be turned out with them, and share their 
afiliction.” The fighter turned away, and did the Christian no harm. 

The Protestant party seized the Quaker schoolmaster of Ballitore, 
saying they could see no reason why he should stay at home in quiet, 
while they were obliged to fight to defend his property. “ Friends, I 
have asked no man to fight for me,” replied the schoolmaster. But they 
dragged him along, swearing that he should stand in front of the army, 
and if he would not fight, he should at least stop a bullet. His house 
and schoolhouse were filled with women and children, who had taken refuge 
there ; for it was an instructive fact, throughout this bloody contest, that the 
houses of men of peace, were the only places of safety. Some of the women 
followed the soldiers, begging them not to take away their friend and pro- 
tector, a man who expended more for the sick and the starving, than 
others did for arms and ammunition. The schoolmaster said “ Do not be 
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distressed, my friends. I forgive these neighbors; for what they do, they 
do in ignorance of my principles and feelings. They may take my life, 
but they cannot force me to do injury to one of my fellow creatures,” 
As the Catholics had done, so did the Protestants; they went away and 
left the man of peace safe in his divine armor. 

The flames of bigotry were of course fanned by civil war. On one oc- 
casion, the insurgents seized a wealthy old Quaker, in very feeble health, 
and threatened to shoot him, if he did not go with them toa Catholic 
priest, to be christened. They had not led him far, before he sank down, 
from extreme weakness. ‘“ What do you say to our proposition ?” asked 
one of the soldiers, handling his gun significantly. The old man quietly 
replied, “If thou art permitted to take my life I hope our heavenly 
Father will forgive thee.” The insurgents talked apart for a few mo- 
ments, and then went away, restrained by a power they did not under- 
stand, 

Deeds of kindness added strength to the influence of gentle words. 
The officers and soldiers of both parties had had some dying brothers 
tended by the Quakers, or some starving mother who had been fed, or 
some desolate little ones, that had been cherished. Whichever party 
marched into a village victorious, the cry was, “ Spare the Quakers! 
They have done good to all and harm tonone.” While flames were 
raging, and blood flowing in every direction, the houses of the peace- 
makers stood uninjured. 

It is a circumstance worthy to be recorded, that during the fierce and 
terrible struggle, even in counties where the Quakers were most numer- 
ous, but one of their society fell a sacrifice. That one was a young man, 
who, being afraid to trust to peace principles, put on a military uniform 
and went to the garrison for protection. The garrison was taken by the 
insurgents, and he was killed. “ His dress and arms spoke the language 
of hostility,” says the historian, and “therefore they invited it.” 

During that troubled period, no armed citizen could travel without 
peril of his life; but the Quakers regularly attended their Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, going across the country, often through an armed 
and furious multitude, and sometimes obliged to stop and remove corpses 
from their path. ‘The Catholics, angry at Protestant meetings being thus 
openly held, but unwilling to harm the Quakers, advised them to avoid 
the public road, and go by private ways. But they in their quiet inno- 
cent way, answered that they did not feel clear, it would be right for 
them to go by any other path than the usual high road. And by the 
high road they went unmolested; even their young women, unattended by 
protectors, passed without insult. 

Glory to the nation that first ventures to set an example at once so 
gentle and so brave! And our wars—are they brave or beautiful, even 
if judged of according to the maxims of the world? The secrets of our 
cowardly encroacliments on Mexico, and of our Indian wars, would se- 
cure a unanimous verdict in the negative, could they ever be even half 
revealed to posterity. 

A few years ago, I met an elderly man in the Hartford stage, whose 
conversation led me to reflect on the baseness and iniquity often con- 
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cealed behind the apparent glory of war. The thumb of his right hand 
hung down as if suspended by a piece of thread; and some of the pas- 
sengers inquired the cause. “A Malay woman cut the muscle with her 
sabre,” was the reply. 

“A Malay woman!” they exclaimed: “ How came you fighting with 
a woman ?” 

“T did not know she was a woman; for they all dress alike there,” 
said he.. “I was on board the U. S. ship Potomac, when it was sent 
out to chastise the Malays for murdering the crew of a Salem vessel. 
We attacked one of their forts, and killed some 200 or more. Many of 
them were women; and I can tell you the Malay women are as good 
fighters as the men.” 

After answering several questions concerning the conflict, he was silent 
for a moment, and then added with a sigh, “ Ah, that was a bad business. 
I do not like to remember it; I wish I never had had any thing to do 
with it. I have been a seaman from my youth, and I know the Malays 
well. They are a brave and honest people. Deal fairly with them, and 
they will treat you well, and may be trusted with untold gold. The 
Americans were to blame in that business. The truth is, Christian na- 
tions are generally to blame in the outset, in all their difficulties with less 
civilized people. A Salem ship went to Malacca to trade for pepper. 
They agreed to give the natives a stated compensation, when a certain 
number of measures full of pepper were delivered. Men, women and 
children were busy picking pepper, and bringing it on board. The cap- 
tain proposed that the sailors should go on shore and help them; and the 
natives consented with the most confiding good nature. ‘The sailors were 
instructed to pick till evening, and then leave the baskets full of pepper 
among the bushes, with the understanding that they were to be brought 
on board by the natives in the morning. They did so, without exciting 
any suspicion of treachery. But in the night the baskets were all con- 
veyed on board, and the vessel sailed away, leaving the Malays unpaid 
for her valuable cargo. This, of course, excited great indignation, and 
they made loud complaints to the commander of the next American ves- 
sel that arrived on their coast. In answer to a demand of redress from 
the government, they were assured that the case should be represented 
and the wrong repaired. But “ Yankee cuteness” in cheating a few 
savages was not sufficiently uncommon to make any great stir, and the 
affair was soon forgotten. Sometime after another captain of a Salem 
ship played a similar trick, and carried off a still larger quantity of stolen 
pepper. The Malays, exasperated beyond measure, resorted to Lynch 
law, and murdered an American crew that landed there. The U. S. ship 
Potomac was sent out to punish the:n for this outrage; and, as I told you, 
we killed some 200 men and women. I sometimes think our retaliation 
was not more rational or more like Christians than theirs.” 

“Will you please,” said I, “to tell me what sort of revenge would be 
like Christians 2” 

He hesitated, and said it was a hard question to answer. “I never 
felt pleasantly about that affair,” continued he; “ I would not have killed 
her, if I had known she was a woman.” I asked why he felt any more 
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regret about killing a womanthanaman. “I hardly know why, myself,” 
answered he. ‘I don’t suppose I should, if it were a common thing for 
women to fight. But we are accustomed to think of them as not defend- 
ing themselves; and there is something in every human heart that makes 
aman unwilling to fight those who do not fight in return. It seems mean 
and dastardly, and a man cannot work himself up to it.” “ Then if one 
nation would not fight, another could not,” said I; “ what if a nation, in- 
stead of an individual, should make such an appeal to the manly feeling, 
which you say is inherent in the heart?” “I believe other nations 
would be ashamed to attack her,” he replied. ‘It would take away all 
the glory and excitement of war, and the hardiest soldier would shrink 
from it, as from cold blooded murder.” ‘ Such a peace establishment 
would be at once cheap and beautiful,” rejoined I ; and so we parted.— Co- 
lumbian Magazine. 




















TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 





Beloved Brethren,—TYhe ancient ministers of the true religion, priests 
and prophets, were patriotic; they felt a deep solicitude for the welfare 
of their nation, for all Israel. To them no country was like Canaan: it 
was the glorious holy land. The apostles, though their mission was to 
all the world, participated strongly in the same feeling. We also are 
indebted to our country for many blessings; we enjoy protection, civil 
liberty, and, what our fathers sought in coming to this western continent, 
“freedom to worship God.” We then owe important duties to our 
country. 

We have doubtless lifted up the voice of thanksgiving and praise to 
the Sovereign Ruler of the world, for the amicable settlement of the Ore- 
gon controversy. The evils thus prevented, and the blessings secured, 
future ages and the chronicles of eternity only can fully disclose. It is 
believed that God has been praised by his children, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, for inspiring the rulers and people of both 
nations with the spirit of forbearance and conciliation. 

But there is a discount upon this joy. We are involved in war: nor 
can we lay all the blame upon Mexico. That she has been in the fault 
in her intercourse with us is doubtless true, but it may appear, and an 
enlightened world may so decide, that she has been more sinned against, 
than sinning. According to the best information, the river Neuces was 
the western or southwestern boundary of the province of Texas. If we 
admit our claim to Texas proper to be good, what right had the re- 
public of Texas to cede, and we to possess, that vast tract of coul- 
try between the Neuces and the Rio Grande, an average distance 
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we are told of a hundred and fifty miles, thence northward from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande to its sources in the Rocky mountains, a dis- 
tance of two thousand miles, thus despoiling Mexico of a great part 
of three other provinces, of lands and cities settled by the Mexicans for 
a century? ‘This tract of country, from the gulf of Mexico to the 40th 
degree of north latitude, is disputed territory. 

Was it right in time of peace to occupy disputed territory, already in 
the peaceful occupancy of another nation, with a military force? And 
was it just or wise to erect our batteries and point our cannon against a 
peaceful city of Mexico without the limits of the disputed territory ? 
This was the immediate cause of the war. Would any independent na- 
tion, endure such a menace? God will certainly call some of his crea- 
tures to account for all the lives lost and all the disastrous consequences 
of this war; and the deaths occasioned by it may be registered in heaven 
so many murders. It is said we were attacked, and the infatuated Mexi- 
cans rushed upon ruin. Be it so; but ought not we, as the more cn- 
lightened and powerful nation, to have set them an example of magnani- 
mous forbearance, and not have provoked them to wrath? The peace of 
Christendom, a peace of thirty years, is broken; and it is not certain 
that our government can soon restore it if they would. It is the settled 
and strong conviction of many candid and enlightened minds, that we 
might have avoided this war with vastly more honor than we can now 
get rid of it. In maintaining peace and thus imitating the divine benevo- 
lence, the blessings of the world would have rested upon us : now we know 
not of a single nation that lends us its sympathy. 

The organ of the government, the Union published at Washington, 
threatens Mexico with invasion by several armies, with dismemberment, 
with the conquest of her capital, and the subjxgation of the whole coun- 
try, unless justice is sooner obtained. Now is there an enlightened christ- 
ian in the world, who does not reprobate such a course ; one who can 
pray acceptably for its success? But says the soldier, Mexico owes us, 
and we must have justice. Certainly, but there is no law of nature or of 
nations, still less of revelation, which authorizes us to destroy men for 
debt. Shall we overthrow a sister Republic, weak, erring, changeful; yet 
a Republic, struggling for existence? Shall we lay waste an adjoining 
country by fire and sword, kill, plunder and destroy the Mexicans, our 
neighbors, our brethren? Shall we with lead and steel cleave down the 
image of God by hundreds and thousands, send ruin and despair upon 
that fair land, and desolation and wo to tens of thousands of firesides in 
ourown? Such a course would be in defiance of all justice, an open 
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violation in the face of earth and heaven of the command of Jehovah, 
‘thou shalt not kill.’ It would plant the seeds of eternal enmity be- 
tween the Mexicans and ourselves, and cover this country with blood- 
guiltiness and shame. 

In relation to wars of retaliation and revenge, of avarice and ambition, 
of conquest and for the extension of territory, wars waged to secure the 
ascendency of a party, or elections to office ; wars to compel an enemy 
to do justice, which means to crush him; with respect to all aggressive 
wars, I suppose we are perfectly agreed. It becomes then a very serious 
question, whether we have not some important duties to perform at this 
time? Ought we not to utter a solemn protest against all wars, or all 
which we consider sinful? and thus with earnest prayer may we not 
stand in the gap between a holy God and a sinful nation, and turn away 
his wrath from us. Or should we fail to do this, may we not, with divine 
aid, rescue the churches from bloodguiltiness? If unsuccessful here, we 
may at least deliver our own souls. Our protest might be derided by 
wicked men, but it would ascend to heaven; God would hear. Should 
anote of remonstrance against wicked wars be uttered by the twenty 
thousand ministers of the gospel in this land, it would be heard and 
heeded by a great multitude of people. J have great confidence in the 
christian ministry. 

Brethren, we are watchmen. Should any of the youth of the country, 
or others, for the want of our faithful instruction and warning, enter the 
army and perish in this or any other war, would not their blood be re- 
quired at the watchmen’s hands? Ezekiel 33: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Very respectfully your brother in the gospel, 

DaniteEL O. Morton. 

Bristol, N. H. August 10th, 1846. 





INFLUENCE OF WAR ON DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS C. UPHAM. 


In exhibiting the evils of war, more attention has generally been paid 
to the immediate horrors of the battle field, than to the less marked, and 
more remote evils, which have been felt from this source in domestic life. 
So many attractions, addressed both to the sight and the imagination, 
throng around the memorable spot, where large armies meet and engage 
in battle, that notlwithstanding the inexpressible horrors of such a scene, 
men seldom turn away to comtemplate the insulated objects of interest, 
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scattered here and there in the distance. How many have dwelt with 
excited imaginations, and with a sincere feeling of deep commiseration, 
on the carnage of Austerlitz and Waterloo, to whom it never occurred to 
turn to the distracted sister, mourning in her distant home over her fallen 
brother; or to the mother weeping in solitude over her beloved son; or 
to the wife, lamenting with inexpressible grief, the untimely death of her 
husband! We propose, therefore, in the remarks which are to follow in 
this article, to indicate some of the unpropitious bearings of war on do- 
mestic life. And in doing this it is hardly necessary to remark, that in 
domestic life we are to look fora large share of what yet remains of 
earthly quiet and happiness. The philanthropist and the Christian, find 
much in the present state of things, to perplex their faith, to create doubt, 
and to fill them with despondency ; but when they turn their eyes to the 
domestic circle, especially when it is blessed with the presence of the 
serious and benign spirit of religion, they gladly acknowledge that there 
is one bright and illuminated spot in the surrounding darkness. But the 
horrors of war, dreadful and intense as they are on the field of battle, are 
experienced, with less display indeed, but with still greater intensity, in 
these distant abodes of peace and happiness. The soldier dies upon the 
field of battle ; and however great may be the anguish he experiences, it 
is generally soon over; but the desolate hearts of his parents, and of his 
wife and children, are filled with sorrow and hopelessness and lamenta- 
tion for years. But these things are not made matters of history ; in the 
emblazonment of the achievements of the battle field they are entirely 
passed over and forgotten; it seems to be no part of the business either 
of the ephemeral gazette, or of the more serious and permanent page of 
history, to keep a record of tears that are shed in private, and of hearts 
that are bleeding and broken in retirement. But they ought never to be 
forgotten by the philanthropist, the Christian, the friend of the human 
species. 

That the piercing and overwhelming evils, which are now referred to, 
are not imaginary, every child and parent, every one, who sustains the 
various domestic relations, has the testimony in himself, in the instinctive 
suggestions of his own bosom, whether he has actually experienced the 
evils in his own person or not, In the time of the American Revolution, 
a young gentleman by the name of Asgill, a captain in the English ser- 
vice, though only nineteen years of age, was selected by lot, by the Amer- 
icans to whom he had fallen prisoner, to be put to death in retaliation 
for some atrocities committed by the enemy. When the news reached 
England, his mother, Lady Asgill, with her whole family, was thrown 
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into the deepest distress and sorrow. In her inexpressible affliction she 
had recourse to the sovereign of France, through the medium of the 
minister, Count de Vergennes, although France was at that time at war 
with England. If any one wishes to know where the miseries of war are 
most truely and deeply felt, let him read the following extract from one 
of her letters to the French minister :—“ My son, my only son, dear to 
me as he is brave, amiable as he is beloved, only nineteen years of age, 
a prisoner of war in consequence of the capitulation of Yorktown, is at 
present confined in America as an object of reprisal. Shall the innocent 
share the fate of the guilty? Figure to yourself, sir, the situation of a 
family in these circumstances. Surrounded as I am with objects of dis- 
tress, bowed down by fear and grief, words are wanting to express what 
I feel, and to paint such a scene of misery ; my husband, given over by 
his physicians some hours before the arrival of the news, not in a condi- 
tion to be informed of it; my daughter attacked by a fever, accompanied 
with delirium ; speaking of her brother in tones of wildness, and without 
an interval of reason, unless it be to listen to some circumstances which 
may console her heart. Let your sensibility, sir, paint to you my pro- 
found, my inexpressible misery, and plead in my favor; a word, a word 
from you, like a voice from heaven, would liberate us from desolation, 
from the last degree of misfortune.”* 

Such are the deep pangs implanted in the heart of an accomplished 
lady by the occurrences of war. In consequence of her education and 
her distinguished situation in life, they have excited an interest in the 
public, and have become a portion of history. But there are multitudes 
of other mothers and other sisters, whose sorrows have been as deeply 
felt and as sincerely lamented ; but whose griefs have never reached the 
public ear. Dark and withering as they were, they have been known 
only to their own bosoms or to the small circle immediately around them; 
too secluded for general sympathy, though not unseen by that God, who 
has made of one blood all the nations of the earth, and who commands 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

In recently looking over Goodwin’s History of the Commonwealth of 
England, we were struck with an incident, which seemed to us to be 
strikingly illustrative of the disastrous bearings of war on the hopes and 
happiness of domestic life. The marquis of Vaydes was a distinguished 
Spanish nobleman, who had resided twenty-three years in America; 
having been nine years governor of Chili, and fourteen years viceroy of 
Peru. Having accumulated an ample fortune, he was now returning 


* Thacher’s Military Journal during the American Revolutionary War. p. 305. 
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to enjoy his riches and honors in his native land; animated undoubtedly 
with all those fond anticipations of happiness, which are so apt to inspire 
one who has been many years absent from the home of his ancestors and 
of his childhood. He had in the vessel with him, his wife and seven 
children; the eldest, a daughter, contracted to the son of the duke of 
Medina Celi, and the youngest not more than a year old. It is not easy 
to conceive what delightful and transporting emotions swelled the bosoms 
of this prosperous and happy family, as they rapidly approached the 
shores of their beloved Spain, where all their hopes were centered, and 
all their blissful visions were soon to be realized. But they were sadly 
disappointed ; an unhappy and unnecessary war was then in progress be- 
tween Spain and England; and the vessel of the marquis was attacked 
and taken. During the battle, which was severe, and in which this ves- 
sel alone lost an hundred and ten men, she took fire. The wife and 
eldest daughter of Vaydes fell into a swoon, and, together with one of the 
sons, perished in the flames. The unhappy father had an opportunity 
to escape; but overcome with feelings of despair at the horrid fate of his 
beloved wife and children, he voluntarily plunged into the flames, and 
died with them.*—We leave this affecting incident, (only one among a 
thousand others of a scarcely less marked and distressing nature to be 
found in the annals of war,) to the reflections of the serious and benevo- 
lent reader. Is it possible for any one to reflect upon this dreadful catas- 
trophe, either in its relation to the parents and children who died in 
this unexpected and horrid manner, or in relation to the poor orphan 
children who survived, without feelings of the deepest compassion? Can 
the father and mother, as they behold around them their smiling offspring, 
dear to them as their own life, think of this dreadful scene without pro- 
found and overwhelming sensations of grief and horror ? 

We take the liberty to introduce another affecting incident tending to 
illustrate our subject. Among the distinguished men who fell victims in 
the war of the American Revolution, was Colonel Isaac Hayne, of South 
Carolina; a man, who, by his amiability of character, and high senti- 
ments of honor and uprightness, had secured the good will and affection 
of all who knew him. He had a wife and six small children, the eldest 
a boy thirteen years of age. His wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, fell a victim of disease; an event hastened not improbably by 
the inconveniences and sufferings incident to a state of war, in which the 
whole family largely participated. Colonel Hayne himself was taken 
prisoner by the English forces, and in a short time was executed on the 


* Goodwin’s History of the English Commonwealth, Bk. IV. chap. 19, 
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gallows, under circumstances calculated to excite the deepest commisera- 
tion. A great number of persons, both Englishmen and Americans, in- 
terceded for his life; the ladies of Charleston signed a petition in his 
behalf; his motherless children were presented on their bended knees 
as humble suitors for their beloved father; but all in vain. During the 
imprisonment of the father, his eldest son was permitted to stay with him 
in the prison. Beholding his only surviving parent, for whom he felt 
the deepest affection, loaded with irons and comdemned to die, he was 
overwhelmed with consternation and sorrow. The wretched father en- 
deavored to console him, by reminding bim that the unavailing grief of 
his son tended only to increase his own misery, that we came into this 
world merely to prepare for a better, that he was himself prepared to 
die, and could even rejoice, that his troubles were so near at an end. 
“To-morrow,” said he, “ I set out for immortality ; you will accompany 
me to the place of my execution; and when I am dead, take my body 
and bury it by the side of your mother.” The youth here fell on his 
father’s neck, erying, “Oh, my father, my father, I will die with you! 
I will die with you!” Colonel Hayne, as he was loaded with irons, was 
unable to return the embrace of his son, and merely said to him in reply, 
“Live, my son, live to honor God by a good life ; live to serve your 
country ; and live to take care of your brother and sisters.” The next 
morning, proceeds the narrative of these distressing events, Colonel 
[layne was conducted to the place of execution. His son accompanied 
him. Soon as they came in sight of the gallows, the father strengthened 
himself and said; “ Now, my son, show yourself a man! That tree is 
the boundary of my life, and of all my life’s sorrows. Beyond that, the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. Don’t lay too 
much at heart our separation; it will be short. “Iwas but lately your 
dear mother died. ‘To-day Idie. And you, my son, though but young, 
must shortly follow us.’’—‘* Yes, my father,” replied the broken-hearted 
youth, “I shall shortly follow you, for indeed I feel that I cannot 
live long.” And his melancholy anticipation was fulfilled in a manner 
more dreadful than is implied in the extinction of life. On seeing his 
father in the hands of the executioner, and then strugegliag in the halter, 
he stood like one transfixed and motionless with horror. ‘Till then, pro- 
ceeds the narration, he had wept incessantly ; but soon as he saw that 
sight, the fountain of his tears was staunched, and he never wept more. 
He died insane; and in his last moments often called on his father, in 
terms that brought tears from the hardest hearts.* 


* Life of Marion, as quoted in Thacher’s Military Journal, p. 208. 
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Such instances, as have now been given, show us how exceedingly 
those are mistaken, who imagine that the horrors of war are chiefly limi- 
ted to the person of the soldier, and the boundaries of the battle-field. 
Happy would it be if such were the case. We might indeed consider 
ourselves as having great occasion to rejoice, if it could be satisfactorily 
shown that none but the poor soldiers with their mangled limbs and 
dying agonies are doomed to suffer in consequence of wars. But the 
soldier, vicious and degraded as he too often is, has yet his friends and 
relatives, who have watched over him and perhaps prayed over him, 
with the deepest affection and solicitude; some father, grey-headed and 
bowed down with years, some mother in whose withered and decrepid 
form the passion of maternal love still glows with its inherent intensity ; 
some sister, who, amid the distressing perplexities and contumelies of 
life, consoles herself with the recollection, that there is one, who, although 
less worthy than he ought to be, she can still calla brother. But the 
news comes suddenly from the field of battle, that he has fallen, that his 
manly form has been torn and crushed by the instruments of death; and 
that they have ason and a brother no longer. Then indeed are they 
desolate; then indeed is it true, that grey hairs are brought down with 
sorrow to the grave. But how much greater is their grief, when the 
victim of war, whose death they lament, was adorned, not only with the 
graces of form, but with every quality that is kind and amiable; with 
every trait that is pure, virtuous, and ennobling. Many are the individ- 
uals doomed to fall on the field of battle, over whose accomplishments 
and virtues, rival nations, that could agree in nothing else, have united 
in shedding the tear of heart-felt sorrow. But what can be their grief, 
who have beheld the lustre of those accomplishments and virtues, only in 
the dim distance, compared with the sorrow of those near friends and 
relatives, in whose arms they first budded into life, and on whose bosoms 
they have shone from infancy !—Writers have from time to time given 
us the statistics of armies; it would perhaps be no difficult task for them 
to furnish the statistics of battle-fields, prison-ships, and military hospi- 
tals; but who is able, except that God without whom not even a sparrow 
falls, to give the statistics of the sighs and tears, the groans and the 
broken hearts of wretched parents, of mourning brothers and sisters, of 
desolate widows and orphans! We close this article by giving an ex- 
tract from Grahame’s British Georgics. Poets have often done injury 
by clothing the pomp and the heroic achievements of war in the enchant- 
ments of verse, and thereby encouraging a military spirit; happy will it 
be, when their lyre, so full of delight, and so potent in its influence, shall 
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be attuned to the celebration of the arts of benevolence and peace ; and 
happier will it be than it now is, when, as in the present instance, they 
paint the sufferings and blighting influence, rather than the factitious 


charms and glories, of international strife. 
“Once I beheld a captive, whom the wars 
Had made an inmate of the prison-house, 
Cheering with wicker work, (that almost seem’d 
To him a sort of play,) his dreary hours. 
I asked his story. In my native tongus, 
(Long use had made it easy as his own,) 
He answered thus. Before these wars began, 
I dwelt upon the willowy banks of Loire. 
I married one, who from my boyish days 
Had been my playmate. One morn, I'll ne’er forget: 
While choosing out the fairest little twigs, 
To wrap a cradle for our child unborn, 
We heard the tidings that the Conscript-lot 
Had fallen on me. It came like a death-knell ; 
The mother perished ; but the babe survived ; 
And, ere my parting day, his rocking couch 
I made complete, and saw him sleeping smile— 
The smile that played erst on the cheek of her, 
Who lay clay cold. Alas! the hour soon came, 
That forced my fetter’d arms to quit my child. 
And whether now he lives to deck with flowers 
The sod upon his mother’s grave, or lies, 
Beneath it by her side, I ne’er could learn. 
I think he’s gone; and now I only wish 
For liberty and home, that I may see, 
And stretch myself, and die upon the grave.” 


ONENESS OF THE PEOPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


** United we stand, divided we fall.” 


“To divide and conquer,” was policy which enabled Rome to subju- 
gate the world. The People of Christendom have been subjugated to a 
more than Roman rule, by this very policy, carried out in a different 
form. There are no interests that appertain to human nature which do 
not identify the people of all countries, clime, and color, and naturally 
tend to their unity. As God is one, so by the constitution of His intelli- 
gent creation, His human children ought to be united by stronger ties 
than those of consanguinity in all the oneness of a single family. But 
the people hav: been divided, and the sceptre has departed from them— 
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their crown has fallen in the dust, and titled strangers to humanity have 
devoured their substance, plucking it even from among the thorns of their 
poverty. What have the people of Christendom gained by these suicidal 
divisions—these bitter and obstinate nationalities? by having been 
clanned and pitted against each other for so many centuries of malignant 
and murderous strife? What but the bitterest apples of Sodom have 
grown for them on the banks of that dead sea of blood, which they have 
shed in mutual slaughter? What have they reaped from the battle fields 
of Europe, but burning sheaves of ruin? a harvest of living serpents to 
feed at their veins, and to poison the sweat of labor, and cut its sinews in 
the field and factory. It is enough to make one’s heart bleed to see how 
they have been divided and conquered—conquered as no captives of Al- 
exander or Cesar were ever conquered. Divided nationally against 
themselves, how have they fallen! What poverty and misery and mon- 
strous inequalities of civil and social condition have they brought upon 
themselves, by submitting to be arrayed against each other as mutual 
enemies! Even in view of the lighest consequence of war—the waste of 
property and the burden of taxes—might not the people say, “ Shall the 
sword devour forever?’ The people of Europe owe ten thousand mil- 
lion of dollars on the old slaughter bills of the past. One thousand mil- 
lions more are annually extorted from their substance and industry to 
prepare for stupendous campaigns of mutual butchery hereafter. Now, 
then, if they can be induced, in view of these awful facts, to think, feel, 
and say, We, it will be a grand step towards the magnificent condition of 
universal brotherhood. Let them once learn to aggregate themselves 
into one people, and to aggregate the expenses of their family quarrels 
into one sum, into one common debt, and the sword which they have so 
long lifted against each other, would appear to them a dagger sharpened 
for their own bosoms. Let them begin to say, we owe ten thousand 
millions of dollars for reddening the fields and rivers of Europe with our 
blood—every hour of our labor, and every loaf of bread, and every arti- 
cle of clothing, and every leaf of the bible is taxed (too grievously to be 
borne by our hungry poverty) to pay the interest of this vast sum. This 
debt is a body of death chained to our necks as we go to our toil. It en- 
slaves us to want, misery, and social degradation. It was our inheritance 
at birth—it is almost the only thing we own with certainty in this life. 
Its obligations are more inexorable than the debt of nature—for death 
receipts all the bills we owe to mortals and mortality. But this debt 
must be the heritage of our posterity to the latest generations. We must 
hand it down to them undiminished, and as inevitable as mortality—a 
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vampire to suck at their veins, and leave the slimy trail of poverty on all 
the works and walks of labor. But thisis merely what we owe, not what 
we have paid, for self-immolation on the bloody altar of war. What we 
have paid is beyond the computation of arithmetic, It is all sunken in 
that gulf of ruin which we have dug with the sword to drown our liberties 
in. Nor is this all. This bleeding of the people to pamper the cannibal 
appetites of war, is going on with unequalled rapidity. We are compelled 
to pay one thousand millions of dollars annually for preparations for war 
in time of peace! and this in addition to all that is taken from our sub- 
stance to pay the human slaughter bills of other ages. People of Chris- 
tendom! war has laid this burning incumbrance upon us—and the burden 
grows the heavier at every thought and word of war. Let us sit down 
together and estimate the breadth, depth, and blackness of that sulphure- 
ous chasm which divides between philanthropy and that suicidal patriotism 
which in heart, is the most malignant type of selfishness. Let us strike 
hands in everlasting covenant, no more to worship the silken rags of na- 
tionalities, that are raised with their beastial emblems to seduce us to 
fields of mutual butchery. Let us lift up our united voice “ like the voice 
of many waters,’ and send it in one swelling volume across the whole 
continent of humanity, until the whole earth resounds with the joyous 
shout—‘ We are brethren, and war will we learn no more.” 















“FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL ADDRESSES.” 


In the March and May numbers of the Advocate, the Editor has givena brief history of 
the origin and progress of this great and interesting social movement, which, commencing 
as it did at atime when the amicable relations existing between our country and Great 
Britain seemed likely to be rudely broken, has nevertheless been so happy and effective 
in its results. 

When the dreadful note of preparation was heard in all the forts, arsenals and navy 
yards, of both countries ; when the slightest word that fell from the lips of the President 
or Premier was invested with such a weight of interest and solemnity as to attract the 
gaze and rivet the attention of the whole civilized world; when men conversed upon the 
probabilities of war, as upon something almost inevitable; when as it were the great 
heart of humanity throbbed in that state of suspense and fear, that is felt in the individual 
bosom when the clouds are gathering, and rolling their giant forms across the sky, while 
the deep muttering of the distant thunder indicates the approach of the wrathful tempest, 
this great idea of interweaving the two nations together in the bonds of everlasting peace, 
by appeal of heart to heart, and mind to mind, found a lodgement ina single human 
breast. The effect of that idea upon the great world of mankind has now become a mat- 
ter of history. The peace of two countries has been preserved, and we believe that 
among those measures which have tended to bring about this grand result, so much to be 
desired by the people of both nations, this interchange of fraternal feeling, and brother- 
ly sentiments, is entitled toa prominent place: for it is a most extraordinary occurrence 
indeed, to find the sentiment of those who govern a country behind that of those who are 
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governed. In bringing out and giving expression to the popular voice in favor of peace, 
in breaking down those barriers of birth and nation, and uniting the people upon the broad 
platform of a common humanity, these friendly addresses have marked a new era in man’s 
social condition, from which the happiest results will continue to flow. 

We have no space in the present number of the Advocate to chronicle all that has passed 
in furtherance of this delightful plan for the preservation of peace, but will devote the 
little that remains to that subject. As near as we can ascertain, some thirty addresses 
were received during the pendency of the settlement of the Oregon question, some of which 
we have published. Among those which we have not, was one from the city of Worcester 
in Old England, to the Citizens of Worcester, New England, which we subjoin. 


FRIENDS AND BRETHREN :—It is with pain and deep sorrow that we have viewed 
the probability that the peace between your government and ours may be broken. War 
under any circumstances is a dreadful calamity! still more especially would it be between 
two countries so intimately connected as are England and America: it would bring dis- 

ce on our profession of Christianity, and must be attended with disastrous effects to 
Both nations in respect to the disturbance of our growing commercial and political rela- 
tions. We entreat you to remember that God made of one blood all nations of men, to 
dwell on the face of the earth in peace and concord ; and be it ever gratefully commemo- 
rated that the advent of our Savior was ushered into the world with peace and good will 
towards men. Mav you and may we respond, in word and action, to this heavenly lan- 
guage :—let common Christianity and our consanguinity unite us in a firm bond, which no 
adverse circumstances or comparatively petty interests may be ever suffered to sever. 
With a firm belief in the pacific disposition of both nations, and that their respective gov- 
ernments will yet be enabled to settle the controversy in a manner at once just and honor- 
able to all parties concerned, we look forward with hope to the future, and now sub- 
scribe ourselves 

Your friends and well-wishers, 

This address was signed by the Mayor, Town Clerk, Magistrates and others, citizens of 
Worcester, to the number of six hundred and thirty. The Christian Citizen of June 20th, 
in relation to this document, says, 

We know our distant readers, as well as those nearer home, will be glad to learn that 
this brotherly address was warmly responded to by our townsmen. The hand of fellow- 
ship, so cordially extended, we grasped with a right good will. The Hibernia, which 
sailed on Tuesday, besides the blessed news of a speedy and amicable adjustment of the 
Oregon difficulties, carries over the following response to the neople of our namesake in 
the sea-girt isle. 


BreTHREN :— We, citizens of Worcester, in New England, received with great’pleasure 
the expression of your hope for peace bet ween our country and yours. 

We reciprocate that hope most cordially. We cannot forget that God has made us and 
you of one blood ; that we are followers together of the same Redeemer. Your letter to us 
recails gratefully the thought of our close national sympathies. The name of our home, 
has reminded you that, though personally strangers to each other, we all own a common 
origin. And while you address us in « language which is our language, the hopes and 
prayers which you express are ours also. 

We know that the unity of spirit which thus connects us, is the true bond of peace. 
And thus, the assurances of svmpatliy which you send us give us new confidence that 
the bond of our brotherhood will not be rudely severed. 

We know so much the horrors of war; we deplore the calamities inseparable from it so 
sincerely ; we have enjoyed so long the blessings of profound peace, and we trust so ear- 
nestly in the spread of Christ’s kingdom, which must end war—that we join fervently 
inthe Christian’s prayer to God, tliat the peace between us may be interrupted no 
more. 

Our earnest wishes for it are not ours only, but are shared with us by our countrymen. 
We learn with joy from you, that there is a like pacific disposition among yours. We can- 
not doubt that your government will second and carry forth the promptings of that noble 
Sentiment. On our part, we rely fully on the system of our republic, which is based on a 
desire for peace, and aims only to reflect the best wishes and attain the best objects of our 
people. And thus we believe that the two administrations will be able to adjust all differ- 
ences, and establish on an honorable and secure basis the friendly relations between the 
two aang that in kind feeling, in lasting peace, and in all Christian effort, the two 
May be one. 

orcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. June 4th, 1546. 
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Fight hunderd and sixteen of our Citizens have appended their names to this document. 
The length of the roll containing their autographs was about twenty feet, but the extent 
of moral power in such an array of names, is beyond the skill of the wisest mathematician 





to measure. 
When that long array of names, from the heart of this ancient Commonwealth, shall be 


unrolled and exhibited by our fellow townsman in the presence of the people of Worcester 
in Old England, as the expression of owr sincere thoughts and real feelings towards them, 
who can doubt but a thrill of joy will vibrate upon the heart-strings of thousands; who 
can doubt, that it will have a beneficial and lasting effect in subduing international ani- 
mosities and banishing distrust and unkindness from thousands of human bosoms ? And 
who can doubt, that another bright and strong link has been added to the chain of a friend- 
ship that ought to and will ere long bind together two kindred nations, of the same lan 
guage and lineage; and knit the human race still closer to each other in the bonds of a 
UNiveRSAL BROTHERHOOD. 

Besides this response, another was prepared and circulated by the women of the town, 
which received more than a thousand signatures, and was forwarded to the editor of the 
Advocate in the steamer succeding that in which he sailed for England for the purpose of 
being presented by him in person to those, to whom its friendly message of peace and good 


will was addressed, as follows. 

FRIENDS AND StstERS:—From our far distant homes, across the Atlantic, we, women 
of Worcester, in New England, would send a word of friendly greeting. 

The friendly address from your fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons, unto those who 
are nearest and dearest to us, has awakened in our hearts a responsive echo. The Olive 
Branch of Peace, plucked from the garden bowers of your homes, and sent across the 
ocean as a token of friendship, has here found congenial soil, and though it is not our prov- 
ince to judge of the merits of any question of national policy, though we may take no part, 
in the administration of public affairs, we still feel that in a more humble sphere, in the 
private walks of domestic life, we can do something towards hastening the glad Millenium— 
“when the nations shall learn war no more.” Around our firesides, amid the endearing 
relations that cluster about our homes and hearth stones, we may exert an influence that 
shall tell upon the character of the next and all suceceding ages. To us it is given to 
train the minds and mould the character of the young. While the heart of youth is warm 
and susceptible to good impressions, we can implant all those divine germs of virtue, kind- 
ness, generosity, and love; we can incite them to deeds of nobler renown than can be done 
on the battle field, and direct their ambition to a higher goal than the laurel wreath of 
victory that encircles the warrior’s brow. We can early enlist their hearts and sympathies 
in the cause of humanity, and train them in the precepts and principles of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Day by day we can illustrate to their understandings the loveliness of virtue, the 
effects of goodness, and the all-conquering power of kindness in subduing the bad passions 
of the human heart. 

Friends and sisters, we can do all this in the quietude of our homes, and much more. 
Keeping in view the great idea of our relationship to each other; that God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, let us labor together in the cause of Him who came to 
bring Peace on earth and good willto men. And as a lasting pledge of our desire to co- 
operate with you in this good work, we subscribe ourselves your friends and sisters. 


We have before us a copy of the Worcestershire Chronicle of July 29th, which contains 
a full account of the arrival and reception of these messages of peace. They were read by 
the Editor in presence of a large number of Citizens convened in the lecture room of the 
Natural History Society, and received with the warmest demonstrations of reciprocity and 
good will. 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LADD. 
A beautiful Portrait of the late President of the American Peace Society is just pub- 
lished, and for sale at the Depository, 21 Court square, Boston, and atthe Office of the Ad- 


-vovate, Worcester, Mass. 
owners Sore eer eer 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Depository of the American Peace Society is at No. 21 Court Square, Boston. The 
Advocate of Peace, and a variety of other peace publications, may always be obtained 
there. J.P. Brancnarp, Treasurer and Stationary Agent. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN, 


ELIHU BURRITT, EDITOR. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN is published every Saturday, in Worcester, Mass., on fine 
white paper, of double medium size, at $1,50 per annum, in Adwance. 

It will aim to develope the Christian citizen into the full stature of a perfect man. 
Avoiding all controverted tenets of religious belief, it will seek to extract from the spirit 
of the Gospel a PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY which shall pervade the heart and inspire 
all the actions of life. Sympathising with all the énterprises of Christian benevolence, it 
will speak for Peace, Temperance, Righteousness, Faith in God, and Faith in Humanity. 
It will s ak against all War, inthe spirit of Peace. It will speak for the Slave, as fora 
brother bound. It will speak for the Universal Brotherhood of mankind. The Gospel it 
shall preach from, will be the Gospel of the Millennium. It will have a weekly mess 
of good-will to every member of the social and family circle to which it may be admitted. 
For the younger portion of its readers it will have a department called the “ School Room,” 
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in which the Editor will endeavor to interest them in the charac a fire-side teacher, 
assisting them to review their studies and to apply them to pu practical life. It 






will present weekly a transcript of General News, both Domestie ‘and Foreign. 

The Citizen already enjoys a pretty extensive FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which 
the Editor is endeavoring to increase in value and variety. To enhance the interest of this 
department of the paper, he is now on his way to England, with the view to make the 
TOUK OF THE COUNTRY ON-FOOT, and to make the Citizen the record of his daily 
observations and incidents of tratel. 

it>> Specimen a of the Citizen will be forwarded for examination, gratuitously, 
if ordere t-paid. 

oS All ssalasees communications should be addressed to ELIHU BURRITT & Co. 
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SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL, By ELIHU BURRITT. 

This is a miniature volume of 96 pages, got up in a neat style, and embraces some of the 
most glowing scintillations of the genius of “the Learned Blacksmith.” It contains the 
following articles: My Brother's Grave ;—The Emigrant’s Dog ;—Bearding the Lion in his 
Den ;—The Natural Bridge ;—All Mortgaged ;—* Bury Me in the Garden: An Appren- 
tice’s way of acquiring a Library;—The War-Ship Ohio ;—Storming Quebec ;—An hour 
among the Mountains ;—The Drunkard’s Wife ;—The Blind Boy’s Return ;—The inventive 

Genius of Labor. Price, in muslin, gilt, 31 cents; in neat paper covers, 12} cents. 

{S~ For the accommodation of persons at a distance who may wish to obtain this little 
work, we make the following proposition. 

To any person who will enclose $1, free of postage, we will send by return of mail, se- 
curely enclosed in a strong wrapper, and FREE OF PosTAGE, ten copies of the cheap edi- 

tion ; or four copies in the best style of ee Please address 

NRY J. HOWLAND, Worcester, Mass. 
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